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at least two or three in reference to former visits. I am not aware that I had any
new sensation, though I was strongly impressed with the perception that very
common-place people compose the great bulk of society in this home of the
illustrious dead. It is wonderful how few names there are that one cares
anything about, a hundred years after their departure; but perhaps each
generation acts in good faith, in canonizing its own men. It is pleasant to
think of Westminster Abbey as incrusted all over, in its interior, with marble
immortalities; but, looking at them more closely, you find that the fame of
the buried person does not make the marble live, [47] but the marble keeps
merely a cold and sad memory of a man who would else be forgotten. No man,
who needs a monument, ever ought to have one. Of all the sculptures, I took
particular notice only of the statue of Wilberforce, which is certainly very
queer indeed. The man seems to have sunk into himself, in a sitting posture,
with one thin leg crossed over the other, a book in one hand, and the other,
I think, under his chin, or applied to some such familiar use; and his face
twinkles at you with a shrewd complacency, as if he were looking into your
eyes and twigged something there. I have no doubt the image is as like him
as one pea to another; and being in modern costume, you might fancy that he
had seen the Gorgon's Head, at some instant when he was in his most familiar
mood, and had forthwith become stone. It shows, by its ludicrous effect, the
impropriety of bestowing the age-long duration of marble upon small, char-
acteristic individua[li]ties; the subject should be taken in a mood of broad
and grand composure, which would cause all trifling peculiarities to disappear.
I really felt as if the statue were impertinent, staring me in the face with that
knowing complication of wrinkles; [48] and I should have liked to fling a
brick-bat right at its nose, or to have broken off the foot that dangled over its
knee.469

Una and Miss Shepard had gone through the chapels, while Mamma, Julian,
and I, remained in the Nave. They now re-appeared, and we staid but little
longer, reading the storied walls, and looking upward at the fog which hung
half way between us and the lofty roof of the Minster. The painted windows
of the Abbey, though mostly modern, are exceedingly rich and beautiful; and
I do think that human art has invented no other such magnificent method of
adornment as this. As we left the Abbey, a man accosted us (one of those
hangers-on who always haunt around such places) and told us that we could
get admission to the House of Lords by making application to Mrs. Bennett,
the housekeeper. We crossed the street, accordingly, and passing under one
of the arched entrances, rang at a door within the Parliamentary precincts ;
and a lady of dark, Italian aspect made her appearance, and after some parley,
consented to show us the House of Lords. I have talked about this whole
matter before; so shall only say that the lady reminded us that a "compliment"
was expected, when the House [49] was shown on other than the stated days.
She then passed us to the Housekeeper of the Commons, who proved to be a
pleasant, homely, talkative, and well informed old lady, by whom we were